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March 16, 1846, accepted the paramount sovereignty of
England, embraces within its borders a great variety of
climatic, physical, and ethnical conditions, stretching as
it does from the hot plains of the Pan jab for 280 miles
to the eternal snows and glaciers of the Western Hima-
layan and frontier Karakorum ranges, and from the
Eindti-Kush for 400 miles east to Tibet. It is essen-
tially a highland region, almost everywhere mountainous,
but having one splendid valley (Kashmir), broad, long,
and populous. Moreover, there are many broad upland
valleys, extremely fertile, well sheltered by the towering
Himalayan crests from the northern blasts, and watered
by copious streams all draining to the Indus or to its
tributaries.

Physically speaking, the whole country may be divided
into three zones, rising in successive terraces from the
Panjab lowlands to the Karakorum range. The lowest
and southernmost of these zones comprises the more
advanced hilly districts with a mean elevation of 2250
feet above sea-level. This is succeeded by the central
zone between the Himalayas proper and the Kailas range,
from 7000 to 9000 feet high, beyond which follows the
truly alpine region of Baltistan, or l< Little Tibet/' between
the Kailas and Karakorum, with a mean elevation of
11,000 feet, and culminating with the God win-Austen
peak, 28,278 feet, next to Everest the highest point on
the globe. Here also are the Baltoro and many other
glaciers, which, vast as they are, seem to be but the poor
remains of the prodigious icefields which must Lave
formerly covered the whole region of the Himalayas.
The melting of the snows in the fierce summer sun,
combined with the precipitous slopes and the silent
action of underground waters, exposes all these upland
valleys to sudden flooclings, avalanches, and landslips,
often causing widespread ruin.